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The purpoie of this psp^r is to detemlne the effaots of raoe and 
sehooltype on student mchtmv^-^mmnt gains eontrolllng for student ©eonomie 
background. The study analyses achiavamant differaneas among whits, blaok and 
Hispanle atudsnts who attand three different racially Integratad ichooltypes: 
dasagregated sehools, Integr^^tad schools, and magnet schools. In addition to 
studying raei and aehoQltype differencaa, this paper looks for tha Intaractlon 
between schoolt3rpa and ^ace * 

Tha study addresses the following three research questions r 

1. What iff act does ac^^oolt^e have on student achievement gains? 

2. Wtigt Im the effect ^^f race on achievement gain? 

3 . Do race and schoolt^w^a Interact to produce differential achisvament 
gains for diffsrent races in different school types? 

The eflict that a deseg^-^gated school environment may have on student 
achievement Is the aubject off on-going concern. An additional conGirn Is the 
part that thi race and econosDlc background of the student may play in student 
achiavement. Although thers seems to be consensus regarding the worth of 
pursuing thii line of inquiry—, consensus Is missing regarding the effects 
associated vlth a desegregate id learning environment. 

In a reviiw ^f an KIE st^dy in which seven scholars investlgatad tha 

effect of dgiigregatlon on bl-.Ack student achievement, Asclk (1984) ooncluded: 

Deseiregatlon has i^aall poaitiva effects on black student 
achiivement in reading and no effects on black achievement In 
mathematics * (p , 191) 

A contradictory conclusion reached by a group of educators at Vandsrbllc 

University who found that public school desegregation seemed to imprevs the 
work of minority studenta wltttiout hurting white students' performanei 



Ttaehit, 1981), Fellas and Elehardaon (1980) argued that 
ptovldltis black student vl'rth a desagregatsd learning experienee waa not 
enough to product Imr^MiM in student aehlevement, but that a high quality 
eduoatto^a.a.1 pfogram was txiaedad. 

niosm who hava looked at magnet sehoola as a way of aehieving school 
disi|ra|atlon raport mc^tm Qonslatently positive findings, A atudy 
conductaa by ths Departoe-i^ of Eduoatlon found that magnet sehool Improve the 
quality »f edueatlon whl^ ..i prDmotlng desegregation in urban school districts 
(Phi Daltea Kappan, 1984). Blank (1984) eoneluded that: 

1, Magnet mohoo'L^m can and do provide high-quality education in 
urban school dl^^^^iots, 

2, High quality education in magnet aohools does not stem from 
hi|hly sala^tlV0 I methods of admitting students, 

3, Distriet and ^ sohool leadership, oommunlty involvement and small 
additional %Kp#^diltures are important factors that produce high- 
quality education j£ in magnet schools. 

In addition to loaklni z at desegregated or magnet school settings, 

risia«ha^a are emphasising . the need to consider Issues of race, sex, and 

social status bgeause ot t^«-e interactions that may occur among these variables 

(Grant atirf Sleiter, 1986; Mcott-James and Clark, 1986), In a major review 

of the ef^ecti of dei%|Mga^tlon on black students, Bradley amd Bradley (1977) 

notad th& Importance of itii^ent background on the success of desegregation. 

Mors reeai^tly, Ruabartet (1^83) studied the effects of several variables in 

studenta dropping our o€ hl^h sohool and concluded that variables operate 

dlffaraiitE=.y for diffsrgiic j^coups of students. 

Thia paper addreaaas tfaese Issues directly by exmining how race and 

schooltypte^ with ecenOfflle background controlled, Influence achievement gains. 
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METHOD 

xis F'^-udy is foeuoed on student aehlevmmant gain seoras in three different 
tVf^^ o£ #\^manta^ schools In the Chieag© FubXle Schools system thmt have 
rafialally mixad student enrollments! integrated sehools, desegregated 
scfe^l^, and magnet spools. Ihe factors responsible for integration in 
chmm^ three types of sohools are very different, and provide an interesting 
Mmm of aehooltype dlfferenees. 

The mixed raolal Gomposltion of integrated schoola Is due primarily to 
integafated residential patterns; these sehools are between 30 and 65 percent 
white and between 35 and 70 peroent minority. Most (but not all) of the 
students who attend integrated schools live in their school* a neighborhood 
attendance area. Desegregated schools, also between 30. and 65 percent white 
and between 33 and 70 percent minority, have mixed racial compositions 
because of the voluntary transfer of minority students to schools in 
predominantly white neighborhoods. Most of the white students who attend 
these schools live in the neighborhood attendance area and most of the 
minority students do not. Magnet schools do not have attendance areas, and 
draw their racial compositions of 15 to 35 percent white and 65 to 85 
percent minority from all areas of the city. All the students In the magnet 
schools attend by voluntary choice. These schooltype definitions describe the 
aggregate characteristics of the schools, although not all students in each of 
the schools meet the criteria listed above. For example, not all minority 
students In integrated schools are residential, and some students In magnet 
schools live in what was once the school's attendance area. 

The sample in this study <drawn from a much larger ntjunber of 
Integrated, desegregated, and magnet schools) contains six integrated ^ 
schools, slK desegregated schools, and five magnet schools. In order to be 
included in this sample, the total enrollment of a school needed to be 
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cri-sthnic, that li, eomprisad of at least 15 percent eaeh White, blaek, and 
Hispanic studenta* Theie sehools are not a random sample of integrated, 
desegregated, and magnet schools, but as a group they are probably 
representative of these school types that have a tri- ethnic student 
composition. 

Table 1 below contains demographic background data for the seventeen 
schools included in this study, including total enrollment, racial 
compoaition, and the average percent of students who were eligible for free 
or reduced cost lunches in the schools. The free lunch count is provided as 
a rough indication of the economic level of the students, "niese are 
aggregated figures as of October 31, 1986 for total enrollment and racial 
composition, and June 1985 for free and reduced lunch eligibility. These 
statistics are presented for the purpose of providing contextual information 
about the types of schools being compared in this study, 

TABLE 1 

Selected Characteristics of Schools in the Sample 



Average Average % % % % 

Schooltype Enrollment Free Lunch White Black Hispanic 



Magnet (n-5 ) 


635 


54. 


5 


30.8 


29.9 


36,8 


Integrated <n-6) 


602 


43. 


5 


41.0 


24.4 


26.3 


DesegcAgated (n-6) 


580 


45. 


3 


47.7 


24.0 


24.9 



The Students 

^is study selected three cohorts of students who had been enrolled 
continuously in the mmmm school for at least three years. They were black, 
white, or Hispanic students from integrated, desegregated, or magnet 
schools. Thm first cohort contains studentfi who were eighth graders In the 
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spring of 198S (the Eighth Grade Cohoreji; the seeond eohort eontains 
students who were sixth graders in spring 1986 <the Sixth Grade Cohort)' and 
the third cohort oontalns students who were fourth graders in spring 1986 
(the Fourth Grade Cohort) . The Eighth Grade Cohort were fifth graders in 
the spring of 1983; the SlKth Grade Cohort were third graders in the spring 
of 1983; and the Pourth Grade Cohort were first graders in the spring of 
1983. Student raee codes which were originally recorded on student 
enrollaent forms were obtained from the Chicago Public Schools student 
mastsrfile, 

A researcher visited each of the 17 schools with a roster names of 
students who had complete longitudinal test data and reviewed all free lunch 
applleations for the school year 1985-86, All students were coded as 
eligible for free lunch, eligible for reduced cost lunch, or neither. The 
Chicago Public Schools provide free or reduced cost lunch in accordance with 
the eligibility guidelines established by the Federal Government, 
Table 2 below contains the numbers of students with complete 
longitudinal test score data from the spring testing in 1983, 1984, 1985, 
and 1986, displayed by race, school type and cbhort. In addition, the table 
presents the proportion of each subgroup that was eligible for free or 
reduced co,^t lunch in 1986, In this sample (including all three cohorts), 
25.4% of the students in the integrated schools received free or reduced 
cost lunch, 19,3% of the students in the desegregated schools received free 
or reduced co^t lunch, and 54,5% of the students in magnet schools received 
free or reduced cost lunch. Students from lower Income families are 
underrepresented in the integrated and desegratced schools in this sample, 
yet lower income students are fairly represented in the magnet schools. 
This is one Indication that the selection criteria used in this study 
resulted in a sample that does not reflect the entire student population of 
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the aehool gystem. (Tast scores provide a second indlGatlon. In 1986 the 
Fourth Grade Cohort had an average Grade Equivalent reading score of S * 1 
eoropared to the aitywide average of 4,1; th© Sixth Grade Cohort laored 7.1 
eompared to the eitywlde average of 6,1; the Eighth Grade Cohort acoraarf. 
9.2 aompared to 8,2. The ieores of the students in thig sainple corref^end 
to citywide aoorea for the highest quartile.) 

TAB^ 2 

Nianber of Students InGluded in this Study 
By Raeej Sohooltypej and Cohort with Percent of 
Students Eligible for Free or Redueed Cost Lunch (in Farintheaea) 



Sehool Fourth Grade Sixth Grade Eighth GraSe 

Type Blaek Hisp. White Black Hisp, White Black Hlsp, ^hite 



Integrated 16 


25 


90 


23 


38 


69 


26 


21 




(38) 


(42) 


(27) 


(5 b) 


(S3) 


(20) 


. (19) 


(29) 


(It-) 


Desegregated 21 


24 


68 


34 


26 


94 


48 


30 


13S 


(53) 


(67) 


(22) 


(50) 


(38) 


(18) 


(29) 


(32) 




Magnet 47 


47 


76 


38 


46 


38 


34 


57 


sm 


(48) 


(51) 


(27) 


<62) 


(84) 


(47) 


(59) 


(77) 
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nie Test Scores 

This study analyses reading comprehension subtest scorii from Fo^& 7 of 
the Iowa Tests of Basie Skills , Hie test scores, in grade iqulvfllent limits, 
(GEs) were obtained from the Chicago Public Schools Citywidi Tistlrig Pr^«gram, 
fr©m a matched^ longitudinal computer file* The citywide tiiting progr^^m 
occurs annually in April, Table 3 below contains the interGorrelationa among 
test scores for 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986 for the three cohorts In the study. 
The correlations display the expected pattern for test scorai over tlma 3 
that is, temporally closer test scores are more highly corrglated than ^Kast 
scores further separated by time* 
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TABLE 3 

Longitudinal Intercorrelations Among Reading Test Scores 
For Fourth, Sixth, and Eighth Grade Cohorts 









Fourth Grade 


Sixth Gr«d« 


Eighth Grade 


1983 


to 


1986 


0.65 


0.72 


0.70 


1984 


to 


1986 


0.74 


0.78 


0.74 


1985 


to 


1986 


0,84 


0.85 


0.81 


1983 


to 


1985 


0.69 


0.76 


0.76 


1984 


to 


1985 


0.74 


0.82 


0.81 


1983 


to 


1984 


0.74 


0.73 


0.78 



RESULTS 

Effaets of Sohooltvpa - 

Avaraga reading aomprahension grada equivalent scoras for all itudents 
in the integrated, desegregated, and magnet sehoolg in the sample are 
graphed in Figure 1 on the following page. The graphs indicate that for all 
chrae Cohorts the highest sooring students for all four years of testing 
attend the integrated sehoQls. In the Fourth and Sixth Grade Cohorts, 
magnet sohool students havs the next highest scores for all four years, and 
students in the desegrsgAted schools have the lowest scores* In the Eighth 
Grade Cohort, students in thm magnet schools have higher scores than 
students in desegregated schools for two years and students in the 
dasegregated schools have higher scores than students in the magnet schools 
for the other t^o years. The actual mean values and standard deviations for 
these groups are contained in Tables 7, 8, and 9 in the Appendix. 

ThB higher scores in the integrated schools do not necessarily indicate 
that those schools are mora effective than either the magnet schools or the 
desegregated schools. They may be explained by the fact that studentii in 
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the t<itegr«tttl soUaol* had the hlghast seoras in 1983, the first y.ar 
lnclui%4 i»thls gtu^jr^ a more revealing analysis would determine whether 
the auQiHiC of achi6vetf»nt gain differed from one schooltype to another. In 
order to ^raiy this *#ffl.atlonship between schooltype and aehievement gain 
betweesi 1983 and 1986 we used a general ilnear model procedure (SAS, 
X985) ^ritln ichooltype ass independent variable, 1986 reading achievement as 
dependant VirUble, aij« 1983 reading score as covariate, conducting 
separate ^tailyses fee toach Cohort. The analysis of covarlance revealed non- 
sifnl£tc*ut effeets of schooltype for all three Cohorts CF[2 ,412]-2 . 73 for 
Fourth G»#4i;F[2,423]--2.09 for Sixth Grade- and F[2 , 480]-2 . 16 for Eighth 
Grade) Itx^Lestlng chat - there are no overall simple relationships between 
school^rpe reading a. s.chlevement gain. 

t&blm 4bilov coittfMres reading gains in desegregated and integrated 
schools Cq jelns In iB*|TOet schools for the Fourth, Sixth, and Eighth Grade 
Cohorts . lathe PoUftJi Grade Cohort, students In desegregated schools gained 
0.279 £%v^t C£i thaii §ti^dents in magnet schools between Spring 1983 and spring 
1986. Ill ttleHxth Gr4d» Cohort, students in desegregated schools gained 0.245 
GEs oQtf% ttieii students m.Ti magnet schools. In the Eighth Grade Cohort, 
studencs l<i disegregatefca schools gained 0.192 GEs less than students In magnet 
schools, ^hi other comparisons (Fourth Grade Cohort, Integrated to magnet- 
Sixth et*«# Cohort, desegregated to magnet; and Eighth Grade Cohort, 
integrated tomgnet) tflil Involved less than one month difference (0.10 GE) In 
reading aQlJtevanient gaito. In summary, achievement test scores are highest 
in the tnttfgtatsd schooL_s for all three cohorts r gains are also greatest in 
the inteittftaJichqOla f=-or the Sixth and Eighth Grade cohorts. Achievement 
and achlevea»8iit gain ari * most often next highest In the magnet schools. 
However, txomd Che dlfcTferenees In achievement gain among schooltypes are 
s tatli ticfiillj signtf Icsanr-t: . 



TABLE 4 

Effect of Schooltype on Reading Gain 
Comparing Desegregated and Integrated to Magnet Schools 



Cohort Sehooltype Mean difference 



4 Desegregated -0.279 -2,28 

4 Integrated -0.057 -o!48 

6 Desegregated 0.041 0.34 

6 Integrated 0.245 1.93 

8 Desegregated -0.192 -1.54 

8 Integrated O.OfiO 0.41 



Because of the effect of economic status on school achievement, and the 
confounding of economic background and race, we attempted to control these 
factors with the statistical model by, adding the free lunch measure as a 
second covarlate. A general linear model with aehooltype as the single 
Independent variable, 1986 achievement scores as the dependent variable, and 
1983 achievement and free lunch status as covarlates , showed a significant 
effect of free lunch status on achievement gain in the Fourth Grade Cohort 
(P[l,381]-.5.09) , but not In the Sixth Grade Cohort (F[l,407]- 0.96), or in 
the Eighth Grade Cohort Cril,473]- 0.04). Students eligible for free or 
reduced eost lunch In the Fourth Grade Cohort gained an average of 0.25 GEs 
less than students who did not apply for free or reduced cost lunch. 
Controlling for free lunch status in the Fourth Grade Cohort resulted In 
increasing slightly the difference In achievement gain between desegregated 
and magnet schools from -0.279 to -0.307 GEs and between Integrated and 
magnet schools from -0.057 to -0.062. Although the free lunch variable 
significantly predicted achievement gain in the Fourth Grade Cohort, the 
differences in gain among scliooltypes remains relatively unchanged and not 
statistically significant. 
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Effeete of Race 

Figure 2 on the following page prasants graphs of achlevamenC scoras 
from 1983 through 1986 for white, black, and Hlspanie students in the 
Fourth, Sixth J and Eighth grade Cohorts* Tha maans and standard deviations 
of these groups of studants ara eoncainad in Tables 7, 8, and 9 in th# 
Appendix. The graphs indicate that white students have consistently 
higher scoras than elthar black or Hispanic students in all thrae cohorts* 
Tha diffarenca between black and Hispanic students are minimal in all three 
cohorts. In the Fourth Grade Cohort black students scorad highar than the 
Hispanic students In 1983 and 1984 but not in 1985 and 1986, Tha Sixth 
Grade Cohort black students scored slightly higher than the Hispanic 
students in all four years. The pattern of scores in tha Eighth Grade 
Cohort is similar to the Fourth Grade: black students scored the same as or 
higher than Hispanic students in 1983 and 1984, but not in 1985 and 1986, 

In order to control for Initial differances in 1983 scores, we analyzed 
the relationship between race and achievement gain from 1983 to 1986 with 
tha ganaral linaar model procedure on SAS with race as the independent 
variabla, 1986 reading score as the dependant variable, and 1983 reading 
score as the covariata. The results of the analysis indicated a 
statistically significant dlfferance among races for the Fourth Grade Cohort 
(F[2,412]" 7.25); no significant differance among races in achievement gain 
in the Sixth Grade Cohort CF[2,423]- 1,88); and no significant differenca 
among races in the Eighth Grade Cohort <[F2,480]*- 2.83), 
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TABLE 5 




Iffeet 


of Race on Reading Gain 


— ' — — 


Comparing Black 


and .Hispanic to White Studenca 


Cohort 


Race 


Mean difference t 


4 


Blaek 


-0,440 -3,48 


4 


Hispanic 


-0.057 *0.47 


6 


Black 


-0,239 -1.85 


6 


Hispanic 


-0,146 -1.17 


8 


Black 


-0,296 -1,85 


8 


Hispanic 


0,027 0,20 



Table S above contains the mean differences in achievement gain between 
1983 and 1986 in GEs between black and white students and between Hispanic 
and white students for the three cohorcs. The table shows that the greatest 
difference among groups occured in the Fourth Grade Cohort where white 
students gained 0,440 GEs more than black students, (This difference 
accounts for the statistical significance of the ANOVA,) Black students in 
the Sixth Grade Cohort gained 0,239 GEs less than white students and black 
students in the Eighth Grade Cohort gained 0.296 GEs less than the white 
students. The Hispanic students in this sample gained 0.057 GEs less than 
the white students in the Fourth Grade Cohort^ 0,146 GEs lesi than the 
white students in the Sixth Grade Cohort; and 0,027 GEs more than the 
white students in the Eighth Grade Cohort, 

The achievement gain differences among races were controlled for free 
limch status with a modal similar to that used to study the effects of 
schocltype. ^e analysis showed a significant effect of free lunch status in 
the Fourth Grade Cohort CF[1,381]- 3.31), but not In the Sixth Grade Cohort 
<F[1,407]- 0.36), or in the Eighth Grade Cohort (Fri|473]- 0,52) • Controlling 



for free lunch status rasultsd in reduGing the diffaranGes in achievement 
gains between black and white students in tha Fourth Grade Cohort from -0,440 
GEb to -0.364 GEs, Tha difference between Hispanic an4 white students 
incraasad slightly from -0,056 to 0,076 GEs, 
Combined Effects of Race ond School type 

One of the major objectives of this study was to determine whether 
schoolt3rpa and race interacted in their effects on student achiavement and 
achiavement gain. The presence of a statistical interaction would indicate 
that students of diffarent races had differing degrees of achievement or 
achievement gain in different schooltypes , The interaction is detected by a 
statistical modal that tests for diffarance among cell means and is also shown 
in graphical representations of the cell means* Figures 3, 4, and 5 contain 
1983 through 1986 mean scores for each race by schooltype. (Sea Tables 7, 8, 
and 9 for mfe^^ns and standard deviations,) 

Figure 3 contains the graph of GE means for the Fourth Grade Cohort by 
race and schooltype. The graphs indicate a canslstent order of schooltype for 
white and black students. For these students, scores are higha^t in the 
integrated school, next highest in the magnet schools, and lowest in the 
desegregated schools. For the Hispanic students, with one exception, the 
highest scores are in the magnet schools, the next highest scores in the 
integrated schools, and the lowest scores in the desegregated schools • 

The SiKth Grade Cohort in Figure 4 shows similar differences among 
schooltype for white and black students: scores are highest in the integrated 
schools, next highest in ^hm magnet schools, and lowest in the desegregated 
schools* Among Hispanic students the scores are also highest in the 
integrated school, but lowest in the magnet schools. 

In Figure 5, the lighth Grade Cohort graph shows that the integrated, 
magnet, desegregated order holds only for the white students. For black 
itudents, the scores are highest in the Integrated schools in 1983, but then 
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ehange order. The seorss in magnet schools ware highest in 19S6 but were 
seeond highest in 1983, The scores were lowest in the dasegregated sehools. 
The pattern is different for Hispanic students, who have highest scores in 
the integrated schools, next highest in the desegregated schools, and lowest 
in the magnet sehools, 

A general linear model procedure with three independent variables 
(schooltype, raoe, and sohooltype by raee) wai^ used to test for the 
interaction between schooltype and race on achievement gain. In this model, 
1986 achievement was the dependfint variable and 1983 achievement the 
covariate. The analysis indicated no statistically significant interactions 
(F[2,406]- 1,06 for the Fourth Grade Cohort; F[2,417]-0, 98 for the Sixth Grade 
Cohort; and F[4,474]- 1,75 for the Eighth Grade Cohort). Students bf 
different races do not make differential reading achievement gains in the 
three schooltypes studied here. 

Table 6 below contains mean differences in reading achievement gains (in 
QEs) between white students at magnet schools compared to other races by 
schooltype. Although the overall interaction effect was not significant in any 
of the three Cohorts, soma differences should be noted. The table shows that in 
the Fourth Grade Cohort blmck students are most different from the eomparison 
students (whites at magnets) in the desegregated sehools and least different in 
the magnet schools, Hispanic students show lower gains than the comparison 
students in desegregated and integrated schools » but not in magnet schools, 
where they have the greatest gains. 

In the Sixth Grade Cohort, black students again showed the least gain in 
the desegregated sehools. Hispanic students have the least gain in the 
Integrated schools and the greatest gain in the magnet schools. 
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TABLE 6 

Effect of Raca and SehoQltype on Reading Gain 
Comparing All Groups to Whites at Magnet Schools 



Cohort 


Race 


Schooltype 


Mean dif f eranee 




A 


Black 


Desagragatad 


*0,641 


-1,81 


A 


B±aoK 


Intagratid 


-0.460 


-1,23 


/. 
M> 


Blaok 


Magna t 


-0,400 


-2,18 


/. 
H> 


Hispanio 


Dasagragatad 


-0.149 


-0,43 




Hispanie 


Intagrated 


-0.231 


-0.69 


y. 


Hispanie 


Magnet 


0,265 


1.44 


4 


White 


Dasegregated 


-0,173 


-1.04 


4 


White 


Intagrated 


-0.005 




4 


OTiita 


Magnet 


0.000 


0.00 


0 


Blaek 


Desagragatad 


-0,460 


-1.23 




Black 


Integrated 


-0.020 


-0.05 


o 


Black - 


Magnet 


-0,112 


-0.51 


o 


Hispanic 


Desag ragated 


-0,193 


-0.51 


o 


Hispanic 


Integrated 


-0.307 


-0.85 




Hispanie 


Magnet 


0,042 


0.20 


o 


White 


Desagragatad 


0,155 


0.88 


6 


Whita 


Integrated 


0.325 


1.75 


6 


Wiite 


Magnet 


u , uuu 


0 . 00 


8 


Black 


Desegragatad 


-0.462 


-1,14 


8 


Blaok ' 


Integratad 


-0.607 


-1.48 


8 


Blaek 


Magna t 


0.196 


0.78 


8 


Hispanic 


Desagragatad 


-0.104 


-0.34 


8 


Hispanic 


Intagrated 


0.161 


0.38 


8 


Hispanic 


Magnat 


0.079 


0,36 


8 


White 


Desagragatad 


0.001 


0,01 


8 


^Ite 


Integrated 


0.239 


1,17 


8 


White 


Magnet 


0.000 


0.00 



In tha Eighth Grade Cohort, black students have the lowest gains in tha 
integrated s-hools and the greatest gain in the magnat schools, where their 
gains are greater than the comparisosi group, Hispanic students in this cohort 
have lower gains than the comparison group in desegragated schools and greater 
gain in the magnet and integratad schools. 

Ttkm achievement gain dlfferances among races, among schooltypes, and 
racej by sahooltypas wara controlled for free limch status with a general 
linear model procedure using schooltype, race, and their Intaraction as 
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. indepandenE variables, 1986 achievement as dependent variable, and 1983 
achlevsmant and free luneh status as covarlates. Free limch status had a 
significant effect on achievement gain differences in the Fourth Grade Cohort 
(F[l,375]- 4,65), but not in the Sixth Grade Cohort (F[l,401]- 0,260, or in 
the Eighth Grade Cohort (F[l,467]- 0, 23) , 

Controlling for free lunch status resulted In diminishing many of the 
differences among races by schoolt^es. However, the Interaction 
between race and schooltype itself Is not significant (either with or without 
controlling for free lunch) . The difference in achievement gain between blaek 
students at desegregated schools and white students at magnet schools changed 
from -0,641 to -0.514 GEs when fr$e lunch status is controlled. The difference 
between black students at Integrated schools and white stduents at magnet 
schools changed from ^0.460 to ^0,329 GEs; and the differences between black 
students at magnet schools and white students at magnet schools changed from 
-0,400 to -0,346 GEs, 

SUrateRY mD DISCUSSION 
The results of this study Indicate that schooltype does not have 
a significant effect on reading achievement gain over a three year period 
for three different cohorts of students, ^e three sehooltypes differ 
widely (on the average), on how they cMe to be racially Integrated. These 
results suggest that these differences are not related to student 
achievement gain scores. Although not statistically significant, gain 
scoreii were somewhat higher In the magnet schools for the Fourth Grade 
Cohort, and higher In the Integrated schools for the Sixth and Eighth Grade 
Cohorts. The differences among the cohorts also suggest no real difference 
asttong schooltype on student achievement gain. 

Race appears to be significantly related to achievement gain only in 
the Fourth Grad© Cohort, where black students gain about four months (0.44 
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GEs) less than white students. mm diffftrence between black and white 
students in this Cohort remains statistically significant when free lunch 
status is controlled, but is reduced to about three and a half months in 
gain. Differences between races in achievement gain are not statistically 
significant in the Sixth and Eighth Grade Cohorts, although black students 
continue to have about three months less gain than white students, Hispanic 
students gained at about the same rate as white students In all three cohorts. 

The interaction between race and school^ppe was not significant in any of 
the three cohorts. However, some relatively large differences appeared 
between some groups of students by schooltype. Controlling for free lunch 
status tended to diminish these differences. Although the overall interaction 
was not significant, minority students, especially black students, had lower 
gains in the desegregated schools. 

Free lunch status did not predict achievement gain In the Sixth and 
Eighth Grade Cohort, but was significantly related to gain in the Fourth 
Grade Cohort, The presance of the significant race effect in the Fourth 
Grade Cohort but not in the others and the attentuation of group differences 
(both schooltype and race) from Fourth Grade Cohort to the Sixth and Eighth, 
suggest that group differences that are established early In school (or 
before school) diminish as students progress through school. Although 
groups of students who have initial advantages retain them, no one 
schoolt^^e gives any one group of students a special advantage or 
disadvantage . 

The results that all three schooltypes reduce any differences among 
students in rate of gain suggests that learning opportunities are equal in 
the schooltypes. Also, the results suggest that learning opportunities are 
equal for all students. Although students may start differently, their 
learning rates are equalising over time. 
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TABLE 7 

Mean Grade Equivalant Seoreg and St-andard Deviations (In Parentheses) 

For ITBS Reading Comprahension 



Fourth Grade Cohort 



Race 


School^pe 


n 




1983 






1984 






19 


85 






1986 




White 


Magna t 


76 


f« 


.47 


(0 


. /o; 




.55 


(1 


. 21) 


4 


. 33 


CI 


.27) 


5 


.35 


a 


. 39) 




Integrated 


90 


2 


.59 


(1 


.00) 


3 


.92 


(1 


.61) 


4 


.31 


(1 


. 2fi) 


5 


.46 


a 


41^ 




Daseg , 


68 


2 


.22 


(0 


.79) 


3 


.08 


(0 


.86) 


4 


.04 


(1 


.13) 


4 


.93 


a 


.25) 




All 


234 


2 


.45 


(0 


.88) 


3 


.55 


(1 


.33) 


4 


.31 


CI 


.24) 


5 


.27 


a 


.37) 


Black 


Magnet 


47 


2 


.29 


(0 


.83) 


3 


.32 


(0, 


,92) 


3. 


.81 


CI 


,10) 


4, 


.77 


a 


.12) 




Intagratad 


16 


2 


.28 


(0, 


,83) 


3 


.61 


(1, 


,75) 


3. 


,91 


CI 


.00) 


4, 


.81 


a. 


.14) 




Desag« 


21 


2 


.05 


(0, 


,80) 


2 


,67 


(0, 


,68) 


* ^ > 


.32 


(0, 


,86) 


4, 


,11 


ci. 


.06) 




All 


84 


2, 


,23 


(0. 


,82) 


3, 


,21 


(1. 


12) 


3. 


,70 


CI. 


.04) 


4, 


.61 


ci. 


,13) 


Hispanic Magnet 


47 


2. 


,17 


(6. 


68) 


3, 


,20 


(0. 


77) 


4. 


05 


CI. 


,00) 


5. 


,31 


ci. 


25) 




Intagratad 


25 


2. 


09 


(0. 


85) . 


3. 


,29 


(1. 


96) 


3. 


71 


CI. 


18) 


4. 


73 


ci. 


58) 




Desag. 


24 


1. 


84 


(0. 


59) 


2. 


,75 


(0. 


79) 


3. 


46 


(0. 


96) 


4. 


43 


CO. 


71) 




All 


96 


2. 


07 


(0. 


71) 


3. 


11 


(1. 


21) 


3. 


81 


CI. 


05) 


4. 


94 


ci. 


29) 


All 


Magnet 


170 


2. 


34 


CO. 


77) 


3. 


39 


(1. 


03) 


4. 


11 


CI. 


17) 


5; 


18 


ci. 


30) 


All 


Integrated 131 


2. 


45- 


(0. 


97) 


3. 


75 


(1. 


71) 


4. 


2| 


(1. 


26) 


5. 


24 


ci. 


44) 


All 


Da^eg ^ 


114 


2. 


11 


(0. 


76) 


2. 


93 


(0. 


83) 


3- 


78 


CI. 


09) 


4. 


67 


ci. 


16) 
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TABLE 8 

Mean Grade Equivalant Scores and Standard Deviations (in Parantheaas) 

For ITBS Reading Comprehansion 
Sixth Grade Cohort 



Raca 


Sehooltypa 






1983 






1984 






1985 






1986 




White 


Magnet 


58 


4 


.56 


(1 


.19) 


5 


.45 


(1 


.55) 


6 


.61 


(1 


.46) 


7 


.40 


(1 


.72) 




Intagratsd 


69 


4 


.68 


(1 


.09) 


5 


.71 


(1 


.52) 


6 


.83 


(1 


.35) 


7 


.84 


(1 


.67) 




Deaag* 


94 


4 


.03 


(1 


.09) 


5 


.06 


(1 


.31) 


6 


.02 




.46) 


7 


.04 


Cl 


.50) 




All 


221 


4 


.37 


(1 


.15) 


5 


.36 


(1 


.46) 


6 


.42 


a 


.■*7) 


7 


.38 


(1 


.65) 


Black 


Magnet 


38 


4 


.15 


(0 


.93) 


4 


.69 


(1 


.21) 


5 


.85 


a 


.05) 


6 


.89 


(1 


.06) 




Integrated 


23 


4, 


.25 


(1 


.04) 


5 


.52 


(1. 


.82) 


6 


.42 


a 


.44) 


7 


.40 


(1 


.55) 




Deseg . 


34 


3. 


.66 


(0, 


.88) 


4, 


.61 


(0, 


.92) 


5, 


.28 


a 


.17) 


6 


.22 


(1 


,26) 




All 


96 


4. 


,00 


<o, 


.96) 


4, 


.87 


(1. 


,35) 


5, 


.79 


a 


.26) 


6, 


.78 


(1, 


.34) 


Hispanic Magnet 


46 


3, 


70 


(0. 


,89) 


4, 


,52 


(0. 


88) 


5, 


,54 


(0, 


.96) 


6, 


,61 


(1, 


,19) 




Integrated 


38 


4. 


00 


(0. 


97) 


5. 


,06 


(1. 


28) 


5. 


95 


ci, 


,11) 


6, 


,87 


(1. 


,44) 
21) 




Deseg. 


26 


3. 


92 


(1. 


26) 


4, 


87 


(1. 


25) 


5. 


54 


ci. 


,45) 


6. 


,74 


(1. 




All 


110 


3. 


85 


(i. 


02) 


4. 


79 


(1. 


14) 


5. 


68 


ci. 


15) 


6. 


73 


(1. 


28) 


All 


Magnet 


142 


4. 


17 


(1. 


09) 


4. 


95 


(1. 


33) 


6. 


06 


ci. 


29) 


7, 


00 


Cl. 


44) 


All 


Integrated 


131 


4. 


40 


(1. 


08) 


5. 


49 


(1. 


S3) 


6. 


51 


Cl. 


35) 


7. 


48 


(1. 


63) 


All 


Deseg. 


154 


3. 


93. 


(1. 


08) 


4. 


93 


(1. 


23) 


5. 


77 


(1. 


43) 


6. 


81 


Cl. 


44) 
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TABLE 9 

Mean Grade Equivalent Scores and Standard Devlationn (in Parenthases) 

For I TBS Reading Comprehension 
Eighth Grade Cohort 



Racs S 


ohooltypa 


n 




1983 , 




1984 






1985 






1986 




White 




DO 


£ 
O 


.33 


(1.06) 


1 


.34 


(1 


,32) 


8 


.51 


(1. 


.37) 


9 


.49 


(1 


.40) 




Integrated 

s - - - - - 


74 


6 


.52 


(1.35) 


7 


.49 


(1 




8 


.68 


(1 


, J 1 J 


g 


.89 


(1 


.3/; 




Deseg, 


136 


S 


.99 


(1.40) 


7 


.21 


(1 


.33) 


8 


.11 


(1. 


,44) 


9 


.21 


(1 


.64) 




All 


268 


6 


.21 


(1.33) 


7 


,31 


(1 


.40) 


8 


.35 


(1. 


,48) 


9 


.46 


(1 


.61) 


Black 


Magnet 


34 


5, 


,73 


(1.22) 


S, 


,80 


(1. 


,41) 


7 


.83 


(1. 


.43) 


9, 


.19 


(1 


.69) 




Intagrateid 


26 


6, 


,2S 


(1.44) 


7 


,07 


(1. 


.44) 


7 


.70 


(1. 


,93) 


9. 


,06 


(1. 


,70) 




Dasag, 


48 


5. 


,47 


(1.22) 


6, 


,56 


(1, 


.21) 


7 


.40 


(1. 


20) 


8, 


,32 


(1 


■ 51) 




All 


108 


5, 


,74 


(1.30) 


6, 


,76 


(1. 


.34) 


7 


.61 


(1. 


47) 


8, 


.77 


(1. 


.65) 


Hispanic 


Magna t 


37 


5. 


,33 


(1.45) 


6. 


,51 


(1, 


69) 


7, 


,58 


(1. 


55) 


8, 


,75 


(1. 


,55) 




Intagrated 


21 


5. 


52 


a. 57) 


6, 


96 


(1. 


65) 


7, 


,75 


(1. 


72) 


9. 


,23 


(1. 


,89) 




Desag. 


30 


6. 


06 


(1.00) 


7. 


14 


(1. 


23) 


7. 


,84 


(1. 


03) 


9. 


,17 


(1. 


34) 




All 


108 


5. 


57 


(1.39) 


6. 


77 


(1. 


58) 


7, 


,69 


(1. 


46) 


8, 


96 


(1. 


57) 


All 


Magna t 


149 


5. 


81 


(1.33) 


6. 


90 


(1. 


53) 


8. 


00 


(1. 


51) 


9. 


14 


(1. 


59) 


All 


Intagrated 


121 


6. 


29 


(1.44) 


7. 


31 


(1. 


35) 


8. 


31 


(1. 


73) 


9. 


59 


(1. 


68) 


All 


Dasag. 


214 


5. 


88 


(1.33) 


7. 


06 


(1. 


31) 


7. 


92 


(1. 


37) 


9. 


01 


(1. 


61) 
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